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VMemoraiila: 





WE have looked with much pleasure through 
the Transactions of the Worcestershire 
Archaeological Society for 1937. In the Report 
for the year a matter of more than local in- 
terest is the proposal to demolish certain Wor- 
cester churches. The Society was represented 
by its President and Hon. Secretary at the 
Commission of Inquiry on this topic held at 
Worcester last November, its particular con- 
cern, as the President set forth, being the 
preservation of the churches of St. Helen and 
St, Swithin. St, Helen’s, of twelfth-century 
foundation, was rebuilt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. St, Swithin’s was built about two 
hundred years ago, also on an ancient found- 
ation and retaining abundant portions of the 
mediaeval building. It possesses also much 
picturesque and quaint furniture. The 
speaker re-called Archbishop Davidson’s 
pledge that the Church would safeguard its 
buildings; pointed out the objections to the 
“transplanting ’’ of churches, and mentioned 
the possibility that, in these changing times, 
the area overlooking the river and the Mal- 
verns—now cleared by the City Council of 
condemned buildings—may once more be 
populated and the churches be brought into 
full use again. This last consideration is one 
to which, in our opinion, more weight should 
be given than is commonly allowed. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Worcester, is yet 
another old church—now mostly of the 
fifteenth century ; its chancel is of the twelfth 
century and its history shows that a church 
was on the site in early Norman days. The 
tower has an elaborate vaulting of date be- 
tween 1450 and 1470, decorated with thirty- 
two bosses which include one representing the 
donor of the vaulting and his wife. The 


article on the church by the Rev. W. R. 
Buchanan-Dunlop gives illustration, identifi- 
The 


cation and some notes of these bosses. 








subjects are those usual in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the execution is interesting. One 
or two somewhat unusual points may be men- 
tioned : in a Coronation of the Blessed Virgin 
the Trinity is represented, whereas in earlier 
examples Christ alone is shown with His 
Mother ; a figure of St. James has a nimbus 
behind the head in the form of a scallop- 
shell; the only beardless Apostle—who would 
usually be taken for St. John—is here thought 
to be St. Philip from his carrying three 
loaves on his left hand. The Editor of the 
Transactions, Mr, E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., has some more to tell about Dr. 
Peter Prattinton—details of his last days 
discovered in papers belonging to Mr. H. E. 
Palfrey’s Worcestershire Collection; and we 
have also his very instructive paper on John 
Stonywell, Abbot of Pershore. Mr. H. B. 
Walters draws again from William Cole’s 
notes good particulars of eighteenth-century 
churches and families of Worcestershire. 


At elxv. 235 (Oct. 7, 1933), under ‘ Memor- 
abilia’ we noticed the ‘ List of Local 
Officers of the Nizam’s Army 1807-1853’ 
recently brought out by our Correspondent 
Lieut.-Colonel Bullock, F.R.Hist.S., (or as he 
then was, Captain)—an important example 
of those minor contributions to the stores 
of historical material which demand endless 
labour and patience in the collecting and 
when the information is wanted cannot but 
arouse a lively gratitude in the mind of him 
who benefits from them. We have now re- 
ceived the second edition of this work. The 
first edition contained the names of 97 local 
officers. Of these only 90 appear in the new 
one. On the other hand, eleven new names 
have come to light, raising the total to 101 
officers. The outstanding new name is that 
of Sir John Robison, the inventor and 
scientist, who entered the Nizam’s service as 
contractor for the establishment and main- 
tenance of artillery and was appointed com- 
manding officer of that corps. Another is 
James Ralph, whose career was somewhat ex- 
traordinary. Hardly less useful than the 
additional names are additional biographical 
details regarding the officers in the list, 
amounting to from two to three times as many 
as those in the earlier edition. These are 
largely, but by no means solely, genealogical. 
The longest biography is that of Major George 
Robert Fraser, who figures in ‘ Confessions of 
a Thug,’ for whom, as also for William 
Palmer, the banker, Colonel Bullock is in- 
clined to claim a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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JE received the other day the fifteenth 

edition of the Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Museum of the Public Record Office. 
Various additions have been made to the 
Museum, and some alterations in the disposi- 
tion of the exhibits have made their display 
more effective. Last year, a provision of the 
Public Records (Scotland) Act required the 
return of Scottish documents to Scotland, in 
accordance with which the Papal Bull of 
1218, confirming the liberties of the Scottish 
Church has, together with eight other docu- 
ments, returned, after an absence of so many 
centuries, to Scotland, where it is now in 
H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. 
This revision of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s 
original Catalogue has been made by Mr. R. 
L. Atkinson, Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records. The price of the Catalogue, which 
is published by H.M, Stationery Office, is 
one shilling. 


PRETTY find has been made by Mr. C. 

T. Fowler, who is an expert judge of old 
English china—that of the head of a smiling 
little girl in Chelsea porcelain. It is thought 
to be the work of Roubiliac and to be the 
portrait of his daughter Sophie. Illustrations 
of this and a discussion from the pen of 
Dr, Bellamy Gardner form the first article of 
the August Connoisseur. Sophie, at a some- 
what earlier age, may well have been the 
model for a cherub on the tomb of the Duchess 
of Montagu in Warkton Church, Northants. 
Don John, of Austria, the victor of Lepanto, 
has recently been attracting much attention. 
Here we have a paper on portraits and some 
personal relics of him, by Mr. F. M. Kelly. 
It is curious how popular fancy has some- 
times made the half-brothers Philip II and 
Don John—who were eighteen years apart in 
age—boys together. An instance is supplied 
from Rome where a group of two little boys 
aged about five and nine is labelled ‘ Philip 
II and Don John of Austria.” Mr. Charles 
Richard Cammell discusses the work of the 
Scottish sculptor Pittendrigh Macgillivray 
and Mr. Cecil King contributes a pleasing 
and learned article on ‘ Early Nautical In- 
struments.’ 


HE True .Temperance Quarterly has a 
drawing by Miss Paxton of the Falstaff 
inn, Canterbury, which is thought to stand 
on the site of a mediaeval inn outside the city 
gates, which accommodated belated travellers. 
Alterations have lately been made which in- 
clude the removal of the ‘‘servery.’’ ‘‘ Ser- 
very ’’ is to us a new word. 





Literary and Historica] 
Notes. 


ANGEL DAY. 


MONG the proceedings of the Court of 
Requests preserved in the Public Record 
Office is a bill and answer in which the dis- 
putants are Hugh Machlyn versus Angel 
Day and William Tracy (Bundle 51/6), 


I am inelined to identify this Angel 
Day of London, scrivener, defendant in 
the Court of Requests in 1584 with 


the author of ‘The Englishe  secretorie,’ 
1586 (one of the earliest handbooks on lettey- 
writing to be written in English), and of 
‘Daphnis and Chloe,’ 1587, on account of 
the unusual Christian name, the date, and 
the fact that Angel Day was bound appren- 
tice to Thomas Duxsell citizen and stationer 
of London for twelve years from Christmas 
1563, (Article on Day in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’), and therefore might 
well have become a scrivener by 1584. 

In the Bill, Hugh Machlyn, citizen and 
chaundler of London, complained 

That whereas one Anne Moore did dwell and 
was servant with Angell Daye of London 
Skryvenor, And whereas also by confederacy 
betwene the said Angell daye a very shifting 
fellowe & of bould lyef & one William Tracye 
two very bold and lewd persons intendinge to 
cosyn and deceive your said subiecte yt was 
imparted to him by the said William Tracy 
what a greate mariage the said Anne Moore 
was. 

According to these confederates she was the 
daughter of Edward Moore deceased of Nether 
Standwaye in Shropshire, who had left her 
the lease of an estate worth £40 per annum. 
Day claimed to have laid out above £40 in 
travelling to Salop and other expenses in- 
curred in investigating the bona fide nature 
of this legacy. So Machlyn paid him £17 
in cash, £3 worth of butter and cheese, and 
entered into a bond of £20 to pay £15 to Day, 
and another bond of £20 to pay £13 to Wil- 
liam Tracy: and thereupon married Anne- 
only to find that the lease was a counterfeit 
forgery and that he had no money to redeem 
his bonds, and was into the bargain saddled 
with a penniless wife. 

‘ The joint and severall answeres of Angel 
daye Gent & William Tracy defendantes to 
the slaunderous & vntrue bill of complainte 
of Hugh Machlin complainant,’ dated 2 July, 





1584, tells a slightiy different story. The 
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entry of Anne Moore into the Day household 
throws an interesting light on social customs : 
the said Anne at her first cominge to London 
which was about Easter nowe last paste a 
twelve moneth was broughte vnto the house of 
the said Angell daye by a brother of hers, 
named Edward Moore to be his servante, but 
the said Angell daye & his wief finding her alto- 
gether vnfit for yt purpose after two or three 
daies or thereabouts as this deffendant now 
remembreth put her awaye. And after a fewe 
daies that she had bene absent she returned 
againe to the howse of this deffendant & to his 
wief made pitifull lamentation and moane be- 
sechinge her for Godes cawse to take her againe 
for that els she knewe not whether to goe... 
wherevppon moved with compassion she [Day’s 
wife] tooke her in & was content to lodge her 
for a season vuntill otherwise she could provide 
herself. 

During this time, Anne told Day and his 
wife that her father had left a lease worth 
$3 and upwards for her in the custody of 
a widow in London who would not hand it 
over until a debt of £3 owing from her 
father was satisfied. Day unwillingly con- 
sented to retrieve the same, and Anne assigned 
the lease to him by a letter of attorney. 
Thereupon he went into Shropshire to his 
great charge; but hurried back to London 
on hearing that Anne was conveying the title 
to another: ‘‘ wherefore this deffendant put 
her out of his howse and willed her to provide 
anye friende to paye him the money he had 
laid out in Councell and spent abrode about 
her livinge,’? and she should have her lease 
back ‘‘ for he would not meddle further there- 
in.” So Anne went to live with William 
Tracy, the other defendant: there she met 
one Rowland Hodgeson, who brought his 
friend Hugh Machlyn to see her with a view 
to marriage; and Machlyn “ thinking the 
woman personable ynough yf she were in 
apparell, lyked her ’’?: and asked for the fur- 
therance of Tracy and Day in retrieving the 
lease. The upshot was that ‘‘A moneth 
together the said Angell daye went in winter 
time about Christmas last into Shropshire ”’ 
involving further expense. The defence ends 
\d = a denial of the charges exhibited in 
the bi 4 


Without that that theise defendantes were 
euer noted or informed to be shiftinge fellowes 
or men of loose lyfe or conuersation or did euer 
seeke to become motioners or makers of anie 
marriadge . . . by blasinge the said Anne to be 
a great marriadge... the said defendants 
aue euer remained in their seuerall vocations 
of good mien, fame & reputation, without ever 
being towched in any such vile & hase practises ; 
and the accusation that 





the said complainant is so slipper a fellowe 
that by his own companions it hath bene re- 
ported to theise defendants that (not careing 
for his wief) he meaneth to make what money 
he can by the said Lease and to go no man 
knoweth whether. 

The replication of Hugh Machlyn opens 
with an attack on Rowland Hodgeson who 
had hurried on the match ‘‘ with his nowe 
wief ’’; and then recapitulates the bill of 
complaint, ending with a denial of Day’s 
suggestion that he intended to decamp. 

If the Angel Day concerned in this dispute 
is the author of ‘The Englishe secretorie,’ 
then we can add the following details to the 
article on Day in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ :— 

1. Day was a scrivener and citizen of Lon- 
don ¢ 1584, 

2. He was married. 

3. He went into Shropshire during 1583. 

4. He was in a position to afford a servant. 


JEAN ROBERTSON. 
University of Liverpool. 


ACHILLES AND THE CRITICS. 
[% the eighteenth century heroes were at a 

discount, and the hero of the world’s 
greatest epic comes in for some nasty knocks. 
In Jeremy Collier’s dialogue Philalethes 
maintains that 

a Martial Man, except he has been sweetned, 
and polished by a Lettered Education, is apt 
to have a Tincture of Sowerness and Incom- 
plyance in his Behaviour. And therefore if you 
observe your old Heroes in Homer (for want of 
being Book-Learned) were none of the Gentilest- 
Men. What a rugged, tempestuous, uncon- 
versable Mortal, was Achilles; I never could 
fancy that same Ildd8as axis. 

And Philotimus admits that “it is 
requisite for a Man to get some Sense to his 
Courage if he can.’’ Collier’s antagonist, 
John Dryden, in the defence of his hero 
Aeneas, is quite unsympathetic to the Homeric 
warrior. ‘‘ Achilles went roaring along the 
salt sea-shore, and, like a booby, was com- 
plaining to his mother when he should have 
revenged his injury by arms.’’ Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu was certainly not the most 
squeamish of her sex, but that eighteenth- 
century squeamishness is perceptible in her 
preference of Ulysses to Achilles She wishes 
that Pope’s happy hand may soon tackle the 
Odyssey. 


I love Ulysses much better than the _ hot- 


! headed son of Peleus, who bullied his general, 
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cried for his mistress, and so on. It is true, 
the excellence of the Iliad does not depend 
upon his merit or dignity, but I wish, never- 
theless, that Homer had chosen a hero some- 
what less pettish and fantastic: a perfect hero 
is chimerical and unnatural, and consequently 
uninstructive; but it is also true that while 
the epic hero ought to be drawn with the in- 
firmities that are the lot of humanity, he ought 
never to be represented as extremely absurd. 

Even we are apt to find more of wounded 
pride than of romantic affection in Achilles’ 
conduct as a lover, and the ingenious Mr. 
Prior had little sympathy for him :— 

In scornful sloth Achilles slept, 

And for his wench, like Tallboy, wept, 

Nor would return to war and slaughter, 

Till they brought back the parson’s daughter. 

But Lady Mary’s singular combination of 
praise for the epic and contempt for the hero 
would only be possible for those who criticised 
by compartments, giving so many marks for 
the fable, so many for the characters, senti- 
ments and so forth—a method now entirely 
out of vogue, 

Such critics naturally found a vulnerable 
spot in the alleged invulnerability. The 
facetious Tom Brown alleged that “ Bully 
Dawson would have fought the devil with 
such advantages ’’; and that ‘‘ little tea-table 
scoundrel, that dwarf baboon ’’—as George 
II described Lord Chesterfield—shot a whole 
quiverful of arrows at the same mark. 

I dare assert, too, in defiance of the favourers 
of the ancients, that Homer’s hero, Achilles, 
was both a brute and a scoundrel, and conse- 
quently an improper character for the hero of 
an epic poem; he had so little regard for his 
country that he would not act in defence of 
it because he had quarrelled with Agamemnon; 
and then, afterwards, animated by private 
resentment only, he went about killing people 
basely, I will call it, because he knew himself 
invulnerable; and yet, invulnerable as he was, 
he wore the strongest armour in the world; 
which I humbly apprehend to be a blunder, for 
a horse-shoe clapped to his vulnerable heel 
would have been sufficient. 


This is very trenchant, and it is not 
weakened by any lip-service to Homer’s great- 
ness—‘‘ le divin Homére m’ennuye fort 
souvent,’? he admits elsewhere. An official 
“patriot ’” like this little baboon was natur- 
ally scandalised by Achilles’ private resent- 
ment; moreover it was hardly a sign of good 
manners; Chesterfield himself took Johnson’s 
drubbing in much better part. But it is not 
a little odd that those critics should have 
accepted the invulnerability as Homeric. 
There is not a hint of it in the Iliad. 


Achilles is alive and well: at the end of the 


poem, thanks no doubt to the armour with 
which Thetis judiciously equipped him. That 
she should have forgotten the Styx episode, 
after her prudent care to fortify her son 
without wetting her own fingers, would have 
been a bad lapse of memory for an immortal 
goddess, 

Sour, unconversable, pettish, extremely 
absurd, a brute and a scoundrel—these he 
shrewd terms: and there remains unnoticed 
what we now recognise as a great blot on 
the heroic character, the ferocious treatment 
of Hector’s corpse. This action Professor 
Gilbert Murray claims for a part of the tradi. 
tion which Homer could not omit, but which, 
by a marvel of art, he so portrays as to enlist 
all sympathies with the vanquished, and yet 
not utterly alienate us from the conqueror. 

Homer, with his vibrating sympathy, his 
amazing language, and that fiery splendour of 
narrative which seems to have died out of the 
world when the Iliad was complete, can carry 


off these deeds of horror, and leave Achilles a 
hero. 


He notices indeed how little the Greek poets 
cared for him; how Greek literature as a 
whole tends to pass him by; how he inspired 
little great poetry, and roused little imagina- 
tive interest compared with lowlier heroes. 
That savagery was hateful to the Greeks, 
“and he had not enough depth and variety 
of character to make him fascinating in 
spite of it.’’ 

But there is one circumstance which makes 
of Achilles a tragic character that may fas- 
cinate a modern mind. ‘‘ The character of 
Achilles,’’? says Wordsworth, ‘‘ seems to me 
one of the grandest ever conceived. There is 
something awful in it, particularly in the 
circumstance of his acting under an — 
foresight of his own death.’’ He had h 
his choice, and ‘‘ one crowded hour of glorious 
life ’’’ seemed better to him than “an age 
without a name.’’ The “ blind fury with 
the abhorred shears,’’ that ‘‘ Shadow waiting 
with the keys,’’ the ‘‘ inevitable hour’- 
under these and many other images the poets 
have figured to us the common certainty of 
death. ‘‘ Sooner or later must we come to 
Nature’s dark retiring-room,’”’ and with one 
consent we adopt the latter alternative. But 
there was no such soothing possibility for 
Achilles, and that, too, by his own choice. 
No doubt he chose what he liked best, and 
in that choice his grandeur lay. Words 
worth’s early favourite, Hartley Coleridge, 





was less fascinated by the hero. He lacked 
| the toughness of moral fibre so remarkable 
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in the elder poet. ‘‘ What interest has any- 
one in Achilles,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that is not 
derived from his second-sight of his own 
speedy destruction, and his lion-like fury of 
sorrow for Patroclus? . , Homer sym- 
athises with Ulysses more than he ever did 
with Achilles, Diomed, Ajax, or ever a thick- 
skinned hero of the lot.”’ Elsewhere he im- 
patiently and rather illogically denounces 
“ Achilles, Ajax, and other raw-boned homi- 
cides, whose only claim to immortality was 
the multitudes whom they had qualified for 
it.” These are evidently genuine outbursts of 
the lovable and gifted little man, though it 
is flat blasphemy to class Achilles with Ajax, 
and at least dubious to ascribe Iliad and 
Odyssey to the same author. But Lady Mary 
might have liked to be told that Homer agreed 
with her. In this pleasant game of choosing 
pet heroes the monkish commentator may be 
considered neutral, who held that Ulysses rep- 
resented Christ and Achilles the Holy Ghost. 

However Achilles may have been neglected 
by the poets, he evidently retained consider- 
able power over the imagination of men. 
Philostratus relates the vigil of Apollonius at 
his tomb, and the apparition of a figure 5 
cubits high, which grew to 12, beautiful 
beyond words; it vanished, as all good ghosts 
should, in a flash of summer lightning as the 
cocks began to crow. Sophocles had given a 
hint for such an apparition, by presenting the 
ghost over its own tomb as the Greeks were 
embarking to leave the fatal shores of Troy. 


HIBERNICUS. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS IN 
FOLK-LORE. 


RECEN T appearances of the aurora borealis 
caused numerous comments in the daily 
press of Great Britain and elsewhere. It is 
not, however, generally known that the folk- 
lore connected with it, like that with other 
natural phenomena, is quite extensive. 

Even in olden days the phenomenon of the 
aurora borealis was believed to portend death 
or other calamity or disaster. Aytoun in 
‘Edinburgh after Flodden ’ writes: 

All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across’ the trembling sky, 

Fearful lights that never beckon 

Save when kings or heroes die. 

Spencer (‘ Principles of Sociology ’ [Lond., 
1906], i. 766) says that in European belief 
unusual displays of the aurora borealis in 
troubled times are described by the supersti- 





tious people as the conflict of the armies in 
the heavens. In Oldenburg it gives warning 
of an impending war; the red lights seen in 
it denote the blood to be shed in the war 
(Strackerjan, ‘Aberglaube und Sagen,’ ii. 
63, cited in Bonnerjea ‘ Dictionary of Super- 
stitions,’ p. 30). When the Kurnai of Vic- 
toria saw the Aurora Australis, corresponding 
to the aurora borealis of northern climes, 
they exchanged wives for the day and swung 
the severed hand of a dead man towards it, 
shouting at the same time, ‘‘ Send it away! 
do not let it burn us up!’’ (Howitt, ‘ Native 
Tribes,’ p. 276 sq.; id., JRAI, xiii. 1884, p. 
189). 

The beliefs connected with it seem to be 
more varied and numerous in the New 
World. In the Eskimo area where the aurora 
is comparatively frequent, many beliefs are 
prevalent. Thus, in general, it is believed to 
be an evil omen; when light it is likely to kill 
a person ‘‘ by striking him in the back of 
the neck ’’; as a protection against such an 
eventuality they carry a knife (Murdoch, 
BAE-R, ix. 1892, p. 432). About Bering 
Strait it is said to be a group of small boys 
playing football sometimes using a walrus 
skull for the ball. The swaying movement of 
the lights back and forth represents the 
struggles of the players; when the light fades 
away, they utter a low whistle, which, they 
say, will call the boys back (Nelson, BAE-R, 
xviii. 1899, p. 449). Or, again, it is said to 
be caused by the souls of the dead living in the 
upper world, corresponding to the “‘civilised”’ 
hell—because the upper world is cold—play- 
ing football with a walrus head (cf. Rink, 
‘Tales and Trad.’, pp. 37 sq., 56); the 
wavering lights are evidence of the struggles 
of the contending players (Weyer, ‘ The 
Eskimos,’ p. 239), At Angmagsalik it is 
believed to be caused by children who were 
stillborn, or were put to death, playing ball 
with their afterbirths ; in Hudson Strait it is 
caused by torches held in the hands of spirits 
searching for those who have recently died ; 
the Copper Eskimos believe it to be a mani- 
festation of the spirits that bring fine 
weather (ibid., p. 243, n9). In Alaska and 
among the Iglulik Eskimo no one must 
whistle while the northern lights are playing 
for fear that the lights will come nearer 


(ibid., p. 243). And Murdoch (BAE-R, ix. 


1892, p. 432) says that a bad aurora may be 
driven off by ‘‘ throwing at it dog’s excrement 
and urine.”’ 

When the northern lights are seen the Cree 
‘“‘ think them the spirits dancing in the here- 
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after ’’’ (Skinner, AA, ns., xv. 1913, p. 76). 
The Cree thought that they always felbonted 
changes in the weather, “‘ and always for the 
worse’? (Swanton, BAE-R, xlii. 1928, p. 
479). The Kwakiutl believe the aurora 
borealis to be the souls of members of those 
families whose ancestors came down from the 
skies (Boas, JAFL, xlv. 1932, p. 218, §408). 
The Timiskaming think that within two days 
after the aurora borealis is seen there will be 
a heavy wind or storm (Speck, Mem, Geol. 
Surv. Canada, vol, ixxi. p. 23). Among the 
Mohegan, Montagnais and Iroquois it indi- 
cates that cold weather will follow (Tanta- 
quidgeon, BAE-R, xliii, 1928, p. 271). Many 
Mandans affirm that the northern lights are 
occasioned by a large assembly of medicine- 
men and distinguished warriors of several 
northern nations boiling their prisoners and 
slain enemies in huge cauldrons (Dorsey, 
BAE-R, xi, 1894, p. 508). The Menomini 
think that it is caused by the light of the 
torches of northern giants spearing fish 
(Skinner and Satterlee, AMNH-AP, xiii. 
1915, p. 542), 

South of the United States we have a men- 
tion of it among the Otomi of the city district 
of San Francisquito of the city of Querétaro 
and the adjacent pueblos. Among the Otomi, 
Friar writes: 

El miércoles 23 de Agosto de 1859, que 
aparecié lo que dieron en llamar aurora boreal, 
vy que aun muchos que ignoran lo que es pro- 
priamente aurora, le siguen Tlamando_ asi, 
cuéntase que toda la gente labriega creyé que 
el mundo terminaba, y se ponfan en crus en el 
suelo, gritaban sus pecados, hacian actos de 
contricion y 4 campo raso hacian penitencia, 
hasta que la aurora material vino 4 ponerlos 
en paz y volverles el alma al cuerpo, como 
suele decirse (Leén, Mem. de la Soc. Cient. 
Antonia Alzate, xxiv, Mexico 1906-7, p. 350 sq.). 

We see from the foregoing sketch that the 
evil portent of the appearance of the aurora 
borealis is almost world-wide, 

B. BonneRJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


AMLET: THREE NOTES.—I have no 
wish to add to the vapourings of theor- 
isers with a new thesis to prove and “ by 
indirections find directions out’’ with the 
tedious length of Polonius. I am of John- 
son’s opinion that a point which takes a deal 
of proving is not sound. These notes suggest 
points which have not occurred to the com- 
mentators I have read. 
Why has so much fuss been made about the 
irresolute side of Hamlet’s character, the 





procrastination which leads to the death of 
seven persons? Goethe says in his famous 
criticism: ‘‘ The impossible is required of 
him,—not the impossible in itself, but the 
impossible to him.’’ Now look at the confes- 
sion of a man of high intellectual power, too 
much given to the introspective habit of 
mind, suspicious of his friends and unhappy 
in the practical conduct of life. Hazlitt iy 
the essay on ‘Thought and Action’ in his 
‘Table Talk’ makes these remarks about 
himself : 

Those persons who are much accustomed to 
abstract contemplation are generally unfitted 
for active pursuits and vice versa. I myself 
am sufficiently decided and dogmatic in my 
opinions, and yet in action I am as imbecile as 
a woman or a child. I cannot set about the 
most indifferent thing without twenty efforts, 

The ‘‘mind’s eye”’ is used twice, by 
Horatio, I. i. 112, and by Hamlet, I. ii, 185, 
The phrase occurs in Cicero’s ‘ Orator,’ 101, 
He is seeking, he says, not a man speaking 
or anything mortal or transitory, but the very 
thing which a man has to master to be elo. 
quent: ‘ quod nihil est aliud nisi eloquentia 
ipsa, quam nullis nisi mentis oculis videre 
possumus ’’—‘‘ and this is nothing but elo- 
quence itself, which we can ‘see with no eyes 
except those of the mind.” 

Cicero’s treatise had been discovered and 
eagerly welcomed long before ‘ Hamlet’ was 
written, and the important edition of the 
whole of his works by Lambinus was simul- 
taneously reprinted in Lyons and London in 
1585. Horatio’s use of the phrase is imme- 
diately followed by a reference to the por- 
tents which preceded the death of Julius 
Caesar, so that a classical reference would be 
suitable. It is highly improbable that 
Shakespeare’s reading extended to a_ tech- 
nical work like the ‘ Orator.’ But it is pos- 
sible that some friend in the learned Court 
such as Ben Jonson mentioned the phrase as 
striking and Shakespeare picked it up. His 
use of oral information is plain and apt to 
be underrated in a world like our own over- 
crowded with books, 

When Ophelia says: ‘‘ There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance,” IV, v. 174, this is 
not the casual collocation of madness, for the 
two are connected again in ‘The Winter's 
Tale,’ IV. iii. 74-6. Parkinson, Shakes- 
peare’s contemporary and apothecary to 
King James I, notes that oil of rosemary 
among many other uses was employed to 
‘strengthen the memory.” Aromatic herbs 
were much more frequent and valued in gar- 
dens then than now. T. C.6 
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que INSATIABLE HORSE.—In W. H, I. 
Bleek’s ‘Reynard the Fox in South 
Africa; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales’ (Lon- 
don, 1864, p. 64, No, 30), we read this Nama- 
qualand fable : 

The Horse cursed by the Sun. It is said 
that once the Sun was on earth, and caught 
the Horse to ride it. But it was unable to 
bear his weight, and therefore the Ox took 
the place of the Horse, and carried the Sun 
on its back. Since that time the Horse is 
cursed in these words, because it could not 
carry the Sun’s weight: ‘ From to-day thou 
shalt have a (certain) time of dying. This 
is thy curse, that thou hast a (certain) time 
of dying. And day and night shalt thou eat, 
but the desire of thy heart shall not be at 
rest, though thou grazest till morning and 
again until sunset. Behold, this is the judg- 
ment which I pass upon thee,’’ said the Sun. 
Since that day the Horse’s (certain) time of 
dying commenced. 

The theme of the fable is, of course, the 
cursing of an animal as punishment for a 
discourteous answer (see Stith Thompson’s 
‘Motif-Index of Folk-Literature,’ Vol, i. 
Bloomington, 1932, p. 203, A2231.1.1), and 
we will quote, as an European parallel, only 
the following Oucrainian folk-legend, taken 
from Volodimir Hnatiuk’s collection ‘ Halit- 
sko-ruski- narodni legendy,’ Vol. i. p. 75, No. 
84. 


When Jesus Christ was walking over the 
world, he came to a river. The water being 
deep, he could not cross it. But he saw there 
a horse which was grazing, and he told him: 
“Bear me to the other bank.’’ ‘‘ I cannot, I 
am hungry,’’ answered the horse. Christ be- 
came angry, and he cursed him: ‘‘ You shall 
eat for all eternity, but you will never be 
satiated.’’ And from this time, the horse is 
always eating, but remains always hungry. 

Still more resemblance with the African 
fable bears a Polish folk-legend on the cursing 
of the horse and the blessing of the ox, pub- 
lished by Wlad. Siarkowski in the Zbior 
Wiadomosci do Antropologii krajowéj, Vol. 
vii, Cracow, 1883, Part 3, p. 108, No. 3. 

For further instances of the tale see also: 
Rikard Berge, ‘ Norske Folkeeventyr,’ Chris- 
tiania, 1914, p. 38 (‘Jomfru Maria og dyri’), 
where the horse and the wolf refuse to trans- 
fer the Virgin Mary, and therefore are cursed, 
but the bear transfers her, and therefore is 
allowed to hibernate sleeping. Franz Strunz, 
‘Unsere Liebe Frau in Osterreich,’ Zitrich- 
Leipzig-Wien, 1921, p. 119. Antti Aarne, 

Ursprungssagen’ (Folklore Fellows Com- 





munications, Helsinki, Vol. viii., No. 59). 
Kazimierz Nitsch, ‘ Wybér polskich tekstéw 
gwarowych,’ Lwow, 1929, p. 110, No, 119. 
‘Cesky lid,’ Vol. v., Prague, 1896, p. 64. 
Smolski, ‘ Ze zbidru podan, opowiesci i basni 
kaszubskich ’ Lud, Vol. viii. Lwéw, 1902, p. 
279. ‘ Zhivaia Starina,’ Vol. v. St. Peter- 
bourg, 1895, p. 438. Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, Vol. vii, Paris, 1892, p. 483, No. 
67 (a Hungarian folk-tale, not included in 
Hans Honti’s Verzeichnis der publizierten 
ungarischen Volksmarchen,’ Helsinki, 1928, 
FFC No, 81). ‘ Ostpreussisches Sagenbuch,’ 
Leipzig, Inselbiicherei, No, 176, p. 81 ‘ Strafe 
der Lieblosigkeit.’ 
Orto F. Basten. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


“ ROWLER” AND “ BILLYCOCK.’’—I 

would draw attention to an obviously 
well-informed, and apparently authoritative 
letter by Mr, Thomas Geoffrey Bowler in the 
Daily Telegraph of June 22, 1938. 

Years ago I came to the same conclusion as 
my old friend, Ernest Weekley (‘ Etym. 
Dict.’ s, vv.) that Billycock means ‘“ bully- 
cocked,’? and that Bowler means “like a 
bowl.’’ I was indeed myself in Paris at the 
time when King Edward VII first showed 
himself there in a “ bowler’’ instead of a 
‘‘ topper,’’ and well remember the headline 
in the newspapers : EDOUARD PORTE LE MELON : 
nor can one overlook the etymological origin 
of zucchetto. But Mr. Bowler’s letter makes 
it certain that more research is required into 
the actual history of William Coke, Earl of 
Leicester, and the three firms of hatters, 
Bowler (of Southwark and Southport), 
apparently a Huguenot of Spitalfields named 
Beaulieu; Jay Hats, Ltd., of Southwark 
Bridge Road (founded by another Frenchman 
named Victor Jay); and Messrs. Lock, of St. 
James’s Street. It opens once more the ques- 
tion of how dangerous it is to dismiss 
picturesque and all-too-obvious explanations, 
like ‘‘ Billy Coke’’ with the contemptuous 
expression, ‘‘ folk-etymology.”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


FRAGMENT OF DEVONSHIRE TEA- 

TIME TALK.—My old friend, John 
Harvey, who is seventy-eight, is talking at the 
tea-table at Glenthorne on the afternoon of 
Friday, 29 July: 

‘*IT mind both me granfers. Wan lived to 
Drewston in Chagvurd parish an’ t’other to 
Leigh in Drowleigh [=Throwleigh, but ‘ ow’ 
as in ‘cow’] parish. Leigh be near Gidleigh 
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Park. My old granny used to tell ’bout old 
Passun Whipham who lived there. Middling 
hard to git on wi’ he was. He’d carr’ on. he 
wude, when shape was drove dru he’s vields. 
An’ my granny wude go vur un.__ Ees her 
wude. Always bulling of him, her was... . 

‘“‘’Tid’n often badgers kill vowls, but I 
knawed wan kill vorty to a time. *Twad’n 
hardly twelve months agone. I believe it was 
in the vall o’ the yer; I think ’twas. He’s 
burrow was in the rocks by Marpit’s orchard. 
It went in a long way; you cude tell that by 
the barking o’ the dogs. I reckon the burrow 
was as big ’round as this houze, an’ they zay 
no badgers had used it vur nigh on a hundred 
yers. . . . Badgers daun’ often ate vowls. 
They rips ’em open an’ ates their stummick 
an’ things... . 

‘* When I was a bwey, I vound a badger 
wan morning an’ tied a string round he’s neck 
an’ led ’un home. I thought ’twas a dog. 
They’m purty animals, they be; they’ve 
a-got purty marks on the haid, that comes 
down between the eyes [indicating these] an’ 
purty marks on the vrunt o’ the neck {appro- 
priate indication].  Coose, he might have 
gone vur me. I didn’ knaw it. He did make 
a patch at me voot wance, but I give ’un a 
touch o’ me bute up the backside. Not hard 
it wadn’; jest ’nuf to move ’un on. 

“TI mind Tom Coleridge, to North Bovey 
an’ he’s brother Harry Coleridge. Harry 
Coleridge was a rare shot. He carr’d a short 
double-muzzled gun. He nivver missed nort. 
Ef a rabbit crossed he’s path, out come the 
gun, an’ he had ’un an’ it was in he’s pocket 
bevore you knawed what he was about. A 
gurt big long pocket ’twas, inzide he’s coat, 
"cos they weared skirts in they days. I zeed 
Harry Coleridge a middling time agone. 
He’d a-zaid he’d like to zee me. Us was 
young chaps togither. Harry Coleridge was 
vore or vive yers older than me. He’s daid 
now...” 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 

Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


™ HICK AS AUTUMNAL LEAVES”: 

CHAPMAN’S ILIAD.—Verity’s note on 
‘Paradise Lost’ begins: ‘‘ The comparison 
of a multitude to fallen autumnal leaves is 
found in Homer, Vergil, Dante, and other 
epic poets.’” But Homer’s leaves are neither 
fallen nor autumnal, @vAAoww €orxdres is all, 
he says, Il. ii. 800. Conington traces Virgil’s 
autumnal leaves (Aen. vi. 309) to Apollonius 
Rhodius, and in an interesting note compares 
his simile to the inverse simile of Shelley’s 








‘Ode to the West Wind,’ where withered 
leaves are ‘‘ like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing.’”” However, my purpose is to notice 
Chapman’s rendering of the Homeric passage, 
‘In number like Autumnus leaves.’ He js 
much more likely to have imported autumn 
out of his own head than to have taken it 
from Virgil, and anyhow his autumn leaves 
preceded Milton’s, 
G. G. L. 


““QCUMBLE.’’—The_ Encyclopaedic _ Die. 
tionary gives this word and quotes its 
use only in a passage from the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Jan, 2, 1883. I find it in ‘ The 
Art of Drawing and Painting in Water. 
colours,’ 1733, p. 60, where ‘‘ scumble”’ js 
interpreted in a footnote as ‘‘ rubbing in 
gently one colour into another.’’ Its use 
may be earlier than 1733, which is that of 
the 3rd edition of this pamphlet, which may 
now be found in the Art Library of the Vie- 
toria and Albert Museum. Until recently the 
earliest edition there was that of 1770. 


W. Roberts, 
IKES AND PYKES IN SCOTLAND- 


This surname, in any form, does not 
seem to occur frequently in the Scottish 
records, so far as my researches, by proxy, 
have extended. It may not be out of order, 
therefore, to cite a few examples. 

Some Celtic experts assert that the name 
traces, from the Gaelic Pic, point of a hill or 
rock, 

George Pik was admitted a Guild Burgess 
of Aberdeen, in 1642. The variant Pich is 
recorded in that same city in 1775. 

There are, also, certain place-names in 
Scotland, as follows: Pyke, in Aberdeen- 
shire; Pyke, in Cabrach; Pyke’s Caim 
(Auchindoir, 6); Pyke, Insch, 

Some of the foregoing information was 
taken from a brief note by Mr. Robert Mur- 
doch, in the Scottish Notes and Queries, 2nd 
series, vol, vi., p. 126 (Aberdeen, February, 
1905). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 

a Hermosa Way, San Diego, Calfornia, 


Oa. 


HANGING LONDON. — Gresse Street, 
W.1. Named after Stephen Gaspar 
Gresse, father of George III’s drawing 
master. The whole street is gradually being 
demolished ; a useful drawing is in the Daily 
Telegraph, 27 July, 1938, p. 14. 
J, ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“QIR” AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL 

APPELLATION.—The term “sir” 
before the Christian name of a clergyman 
signifying the idea of respect attributed to 
his calling was common before the Reforma- 
tion. Similarly ‘‘ parson ’’ (persona) and 
“father ’’? (pater) as now in the Catholic 
Church everywhere. 

The earliest example of ‘‘sir’’ (senior) 
applied to a priest which is given in the 
‘0.E.D.’ (vol, ix, part i, p. 100) is dated 
1386. It is frequent in late mediaeval wills 
when English is the language used; and it 
has apparently been considered to be the most 
appropriate rendering of dominus when 
“lord ’? would be inapplicable, 

This usage remained in some parishes until 
the close of the sixteenth century and well 
into the seventeenth. 

Is there no instance of this use in English 
writings earlier than that mentioned in the 
‘0.E.D.’? Was it accorded to members of 
any order of clergy lower than that of priest ? 


R. B. Heppre. 


DESCENDANT OF DANIEL DEFOE.— 

On Oct. 3, 1893, the British bark, Prior- 
hill, dropped anchor in New York bay. Some 
ship reporters on examining the passenger 
wm crew lists found that a most important 
member of the latter, the cook, was none 
other than Daniel Defoe VI, the great-great- 
great-grandson of the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” At that time the young Defoe was 
described as just having passed his nineteenth 
summer, seeeming to be a likeable chap of 
light complexion and blue eyes. Defoe ex- 
plained to his interviewers that after quitting 
his studies he apprenticed to a grocery shop 
and finding this most monotonous he sought 
the sea for a more varied life, 

Later, after having left the sea and 
apparently settling in London, he had occa- 
sion to communicate to a New York news- 
paper. In this communication, which was 
subsequently made public, he said he was 
seeking a ‘‘ berth of any description whatso- 
ever,’ preferably in New York city. 

Assuming this Defoe VI is still alive to-day 
he would be about sixty-nine years old. Upon 
a somewhat thorough investigation there 
seems to be no indication that this person 
ever returned to America. Literary journals 
of both America and London give no account 
of this male descendant of the great Defoe. 





‘ 





Are any readers aware of the existence 
and the facts concerning this Daniel 
Defoe VI? Since there has been nothing in 
public print in the literary journals we 
assume he has directed his professional abili- 
ties to tasks other than the literary field. As 
enthusiastic students of the great Defoe we 
should appreciate any information that can 
shed any light on this descendant of a world- 
famous literary man, 


Micwatt J. D’ ANGELO. 
The Sun, 280 Broadway, New York. 


LAKENEY: ‘‘ THE VENICE OF ENG- 
LAND.’’—In ‘A Modern Miscellany,’ 
Mr, H. J. Massingham calls Blakeney, on 
the north coast of Norfolk, the ‘‘ Venice of 
England,’’ but says Dr. Oliver declares that 
Venice is not the Blakeney of Italy. Can any 
reader tell me the origin and meaning of the 
title ? 

Surely Venice is associated with canals and 
bridges and palaces, as well as skyscapes, but 
so far as I am aware Blakeney has none of 
these, except, perhaps, the last. Then why 
“The Venice of England? ”’ 


C, TynpaLL WULCKO. 


ONMOUTH CAPS.—Maycock’s ‘ Nicholas 
Ferrar’ (S.P.C.K., 1938), says on p. 204 
that the Gidding schoolmasters walked “ in 
their black gowns and Monmouth caps.’’ 
What were these? And why so called? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“ RPLACKGUARD” AND “CAD.” —A 

writer in the Weekly Telegraph says that 
the word “‘ blackguard ”’ was “‘ originally the 
name given to certain servants of Henry 
VII’s Court, who wore black uniforms. True, 
these particular servants were of humble 
rank, but they were never considered to be 
unworthy people ’’ (quoted in ‘ Medley’ for 
July, 1938, p. 205). On the other hand, 
Webster’s ‘ New International Dictionary ’ 
(1913), gives the original meaning as “ The 
scullions and lower menials of a great house- 
hold,’’ and quotes from Webster (1612): ‘‘ A 
lousy slave that rode with the black guard in 
the duke’s carriage, ’mongst spits and drip- 
ping pans.”’ 

The same writer says of the word “‘ cad,’’ 
that it is ‘‘ derived from ‘ cadaver,’ meaning 
a dead body. In olden times students used 
to refer to those who lived in their University 
but were not members of it, as being ‘ dead.’ 
They were, that is to say, ‘ cadavers ’—or, for 
short, ‘ cads.’’’ Webster, on the other hand, 
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derives the word from the French ‘ cadet ”’ 
and gives the first meaning as ‘‘ an unbooked 
passenger picked up on the road by a coach- 
driver.’’ 
Which is correct ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


BASILICAS.—It would seem that the ven- 

erable Church of Notre Dame (1240) at 
Tongres (the Roman Aduatuca Tungrorum, 
where Ambiorix is honoured) has been raised 
to the rank of a basilica. When was this 
effected? How many extra-Roman basilicas 
are there? What privileges go with the 
enhanced status ? 


FREDERICK CONNETT WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


LATIN QUOTATION UNIDENTIFIED.— 

Boswell in the Life of Johnson, year 1732, 
mentions that Johnson found employment as 
an usher in the school of Market Bosworth 
very irksome. His letters to his friend, Mr. 
Hector, of Birmingham, are now lost but 

Mr. Hector recollects his writing “ that the 
poet had described the dull sameness of his 
existence in these words, Vitam continet una 
dies (one day contains the whole of my life).” 
Mr. Powell’s edition of the biography with 
the incessant annotations by Birkbeck Hill 
has added to his identifications of Latin, but 
this one remains obscure. It is not in Mar- 
tial, or, so far as J am aware, in any well- 
known classical author. Can any of your 
learned correspondents help? Johnson had 
an unusually wide knowledge of the Latin 
which is not read in schools, and it occurred 
to me that he was recalling with the slight 
distortion which belongs to men with big 
memories an anonymous poem on _ Roses, 
which is ascribed to the fourth century. Here 
occurs the couplet, 

Tot species tantosque ortus variosque novatus 

una dies aperit, conficit una dies, 
and later, 

Quam longa una 

rosarum, 

quas pubescentes iuncta senecta premit. 
I give the second couplet only to show that 
“una dies’? is repeated and so may have 
stuck in Johnson’s memory. The resemblance 
is not convincing and I hope that somebody 
else can produce a better quotatioon. By ‘‘ the 
poet’? Johnson might mean modern com- 
posers of Latin verse like Buchanan and 
Johnston. I have glanced through their 
verses without any result. 


dies, aetas tam longa 


SENEx. 





XCALIBUR.— Does any reader have any 

special material on Excalibur, King 
Arthur’s sword? It is also called at times 
Caliburn, Caledowlch or Caldbolgie. Any 
bibliographical material will also be wel- 
comed. 


J. M. Frumry. 
4533 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A, 


Woad.—1. Recently I saw the yellow 

flowers of the Woad, [satis tinctoria, also 
known as Dyer’s Woad. It is generally iden- 
tified with the word vitrum, which means also 
‘ glass,’’ in the following passage of Cesar’s 
‘Gallic Wars,’ v. 14:— 

Omnes vero se Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod 
caeraleum efficit colorem, atque hoc horridiore 
sunt in pugna aspectu. 

All the Britons dye themselves blue, to 
terrify their enemies—and perhaps, also to 
keep off the raids of insects. This practice 
being, according to Caesar, universal, I am 
surprised to find that botanical authorities 
describe the woad above-mentioned as often 
found in several places in Britain but not 
indigenous. It is said to be of south-eastem 
origin. It seems odd that the Britons did not 
use a dye of native origin, but the constant 
intercourse with Gaul and similarity of cul- 
ture are clear, and the plant may have been 
introduced from the Continent. But what 
about the Picts, the ‘‘ painted ’’ people of 
wild Scotland? Were they in touch with 
Gaul? I have the idea that they lived apart 
in their mountains, had in early days little 
contact with England, and were unlikely to 
have received any form of European culture. 
Could they not have used some other dye? Is 
it known that they were painted blue, like 
the Britons? The Bog Myrtle, especially 
plentiful in Scotland, produces a dye, and so 
does one of the common Heaths. 

2. The use of indigo has long since cut out 
the value of woad as a dye. But I recall a 
remark by Cunningham, the political econo- 
mist, nearly half-a-century ago, at Cam- 
bridge. He said that policemen’s coats in 
Cambridgeshire were still made with the 
woad dye. Is this so to-day? Does any use 
of the plant survive? 

PHILOSCOT. 


SOWERBY OF LANCASTER, CLOCK- 
MAKER.—Mr. James Clark, of Fayrer 
Holme, Windermere, has a grandfather clock 
by this maker. No information as to him 
is to be found in any of the regular books 
on Clockmakers, nor is the name contained 
in the extensive list of Lancaster clockmakers 
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preserved in the Public Library here. Can 
anyone give any details of this man? Are 
any other of his clocks known? The clock has 
been in Mr, Clark’s family for over a hundred 


years. T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


APRIL THE 31ST.—I have come across an 
old record bearing the date April 3lst, 
1752. Can any one explain this? 

E. F. W. 


Lancaster. 


. W. ALLEN.—Editor of the Antiquary, 
issued in 1871. Wanted, details of life 
history of editor and magazine. 


ma 3. &. 


JOHANNES VEGHE.—Could anyone tell 
me anything of this man, who lived, I 
believe, in the fifteenth century? I rather 
think he was an ecclesiastic. Doubtless this 
is to betray uncommon ignorance. 


IGNORAMUS. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Whence come the following: 
1. “ Without fear or favour.” 

This is familiar to almost everyone, but I 
find no one who can place it. Is it, possibly, 
the motto of some family or could it be from 
the Coronation service or from Magna Carta? 
Is it ecclesiastical, legal or regal? 

2, “ We are all travellers that throng 
A toilsome road together; 
And if some pilgrim, not so strong 
As I, but footsore, do me wrong, 
I'll make excuse—the way was long, 
And stormy was the weather.” 

Could this and No. 4 be by Edwin Markham? 

I have never seen his complete Poetical Works. 
3. “ Without let or hindrance.” 
4.“ 7" said that once a common piece of 
clay 
Such fragrance breathed as from a gar- 
den blows; 
‘My secret is but this,’ they heard it say— 
‘I have been near a rose.’ 
And there are those who bear along with 
them 
The power with thoughts of Christ men’s 
hearts to stir; 
For, having knelt to kiss His garment’s 


1em, 
Their lips still breathe of myrrh.” 
MARJORIE PLAYFAIR. 


What is the source of the following? 
5. “ There’s not one roaring blade in all 
this town 
Can go so far to Hell for half-a-crown 
As I, because I know the way! ” 
Suspecting some Restoration poet, I have 
searched without result those accessible to me. 


R. G. H. 


| 





Replies. 





ABNORMAL SPECIMENS OF 
FiSH- HOOKS. 


(clxxiv. 421; clxxv. 64) 


i ARK TWAIN’S Hawaiian evidence cited 

by your correspondent, Dr. T. O. Mas- 
BOTT at the second reference fits in very well 
with the idea of the north-west coast Indians 
of North America, Incidentally I might say 
that I had already mentioned the Hawaiian 
belief in a popular article (‘Fishing Charms,’ 
The Fishing Gazette, cxiv. [Jan. 9, 1937], p. 
42). As however the article in question may 
not be available to readers of ‘N. and Q.’, I 
am partially quoting the paragraph in ques- 
tion : 

The material out of which a fish-hook is made 
is important, not on account of its strength or 
resilience but on account of its magic proper- 
ties. .. Among the Hawaiians fish-hooks made 
of the bone of deceased chiefs are considered 
lucky; hence, such bones are carefully and 
safely hidden. 

Primitive man after all, has very similar 
opinions concerning the efficacy of certain 
objects, and these ideas are invariably con- 
nected with magic. Once we scratch the thin 
veneer of civilisation we find magic every- 
where and among all peoples. Sir James G. 
Frazer has shown that homoeopathic magic 
and contagious magic play a very important 
role in daily life, and I have tried to show 
that magical ideas are at the root of many 
social and religious customs. 

Coming back to fish-hooks I think your 
correspondent is wrong in thinking that the 
Polynesian specimens have anything to do 
with currency. I cannot agree with him 
‘that they are objets de lure and valued not 
for use’’ (I suppose that by ‘“‘ fish-hooks of 
Polynesia ’’ is meant those mentioned in the 
first reference). Gudger in his ‘ Wooden 
Hooks used for catching Sharks, etc.’ (Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthr. Pap., xxviii, Pt. 
iii [New York, 1927], pp. 199-348) examined 
many of these ‘‘ very large’’ hooks. One 
specimen examined by him (op. cit., p. 219) 
was enormously large. It ‘‘ was 22 inches 
long by 9 wide ’’; the two legs of the hook 
are not.on the same plane; the barb leg is 
twisted slightly to the right, but has the chin 
directed towards the shank. On p. 220 he 
mentions a hook 19 inches over all and weigh- 
ing 1.5 pounds, and another 22 inches long 
and weighing about 2 pounds, and states: 
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“In my judgment they were intended for 
sharks,’’ because even a Ruvettus 6 ft. long 
could hardly swallow so large a_ hook. 
Another large hook mentioned by Gudger (op. 
cit., p. 221) measures 18 inches, with the barb 
limb about 13 inches. Another hook about 
which he says (op, cit., p. 245) that ‘‘ all in 
all, it is the largest wooden hook I have ever 
seen,’’ has a shank-leg 13 inches long, and a 
barb-leg, 10.25 inches. Apparently this great 
hook is made of a large root bent and grown 
to order, and then trimmed to the present 
shape ; it shows the tooth-marks of many large 
fishes. Many other undoubted fish-hooks 
measuring more than 10 inches are described 
and figured by Gudger; these should really be 
classed as ‘‘ very large fish-hooks of Poly- 
nesia.’’ The elaborately ornamented speci- 
mens of large fish-hooks were probably only 
ceremonial objects, and as such have a special 
value of their own, but they certainly cannot 
be considered as money. 

I am much obliged for the correction (larin 
for lari) contained in the last paragraph as 
also for the additional notes on these curious 
objects. 

BrrEN BonneERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


T. MARGARET IN DEDICATION OF 
CHURCHES (clxxv, 81).—Francis Bond 
in his ‘ Dedications of English Churches ’ 
(1914), p. 122, gives 261 dedications to Mar- 
garet of Antioch in Pisidia, ‘‘ a very apo- 
cryphal martyr.’’ East Anglia had a special 
devotion to her; and having escaped from the 
dragon’s belly, she was the proper saint to be 
invoked by women in the pangs of childbirth. 
Her commemoration is on 20 July, 

Miss Frances Arnold-Forster in her 
‘Studies in Church Dedications’ (1899), i. 
pp. 133-6, says of St. Margaret of Scotland: 

The day of her death was 16 November, 1093, 
and it is on this day that she is commemorated 
in the Kalendar of the Scottish Prayer-book, 
drawn up under Archbishop Laud’s_super- 
vision; but on 19 June, 1250, about the time of 
her canonization by Pope Innocent IV, her 
remains were translated to Dunfermline; and 
this day was also kept in remembrance of her 
until the seventeenth century, when in order 
to please our exiled King James II, the then 
Pope altered the festival to 10 June, the birth- 
day of Prince James Edward, better known as 
the Old Pretender. In trying to trace any 
churches that may be dedicated to Margaret 
the Queen rather than Margaret the Martyr, 
it is important to bear in mind these changes 
of day. Her feast might be observed either in 
the middle or end of November—either Old or 
New Style—or in the middle or end of June, 
but it is not likely to be found in the first 








half of June... The extraordinary enthusiasm 
for Margaret of Antioch that prevails in East 
Anglia is wholly wanting north of the Humber, 
where dedications in this name are so few and 
sporadic as to suggest the likelihood that the 
are derived from some different source. i 
northern antiquary, speaking of St. Margaret’s 
two churches in the county of Durham, 
observes: “The name is probably not from the 
virgin of Antioch, but from the wife of Malcolm 
Canmore.”’ Arch. Journal, vol. 42). The 
chapelry of North Hylton in the same county 
is sometimes ascribed to St. Margaret; but this 
is of doubtful authority, and there is an 
alternative dedication to St. Catherine. 

And one remembers that St, Catherine of 
Alexandria and St. Margaret of Antioch 
were especially venerated in the fifteenth cen. 
tury. Miss Arnold-Forster states that in 
Northumberland and Cumberland the name 
is altogether wanting; and that in Westmor. 
land it appears only in conjunction with St. 
James at Long Marton. Further south the 
number slowly increases; but it would be 
much too far to claim all the nine ancient 
Yorkshire dedications to St, Margaret as 
belonging to the Scottish Queen. There seems 
little question, however, that it is the Saxm 
princess who has caused the name of Margaret 
to be so widely popular in the North of 
England, no less than in her own Scotland. 
Chapels in great churches may sometimes le 
dedicated to her—in Tewkesbury Abbey, for 
example. And Dean Stanley says in speaking 
of the building of Westminster Abbey in the 
closing years of the Confessor’s reign (1065): 

A small chapel, dedicated to St. Margaret, 
which stood on the north side of the present 
Abbey, is said to have been pulled down; and 
a new church, bearing the same name, was 
built on the site of the present Church of St. 
Margaret. The affection entertained for the 
martyr-saint of Antioch by the House of Cerdic 
appears in the continuation of her name in 
Edward’s grandniece, Margaret of Scotland 
(‘Memorials of Westminster.’) 

There is a full account of Queen Margaret 
by Sheriff Mackay, LL.D., in the ‘ D.N.B’ 
Xxxvi. pp. 132-4, and the (apparently) con- 
temporary life of her attributed to her con- 
fessor, Turgot, Bishop of St. Andrews, has 
been translated by Father W. Forbes-Leith, 
S.J., second edition, 1889. 

A. R, Baytey. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATION AND ITS 
INVERSION (clxxv. 61). — Samuel 
Butler said this to Mr, Phipson Beale on 4 
voyage to America in 1874. See Festing 
Jones’s ‘ Memoir,’ 1919, vol. i., p. 212. It 
is not clear whether he was quoting someone 


or not. G. E. PA 
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UERIES FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK’ (clxxiv. 459; clxxv. 69).— 

4 a.m. For Joseph Standigl, not ‘‘ Stan- 
digh,”” see Grove’s ‘ Dictionary.’ He was one 
of the best known bass singers of his day. 

5am. ‘Old Dog Tray’ was written and 
composed by Stephen C. Foster, New York, 
1854. See Whittlesey and Sonneck’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of First Editions of Stephen C. 
Foster,’ 1915. ‘‘ Hoomtoom dooden doo’”’ 
must be a mistake for “‘ Hoop de dooden doo,”’ 
a Negro melody of the same period, but not 
one catalogued as Foster’s. The first verse 
began (if 1 remember right) : 

A hundred years ago or more 
Poor old Massa set me free: 
Poor old Massa then did cry 
Hoop de dooden doo. 

7 a.m. Don Caesar de Bazan is the hero 
of Wallace’s opera, ‘ Maritana.’ ‘‘ Lobs- 
couse ’’ is described by R. Austin Freeman in 
‘A Certain Dr, Thorndyke ’ as 
a repulsive-looking mixture of “ salt horse,” 
shreds of fat pork and soaked biscuit floating 


in a greasy brown liquid. (Two shilling 
edition, p. 73). 

G. E, P. A. 
+ KAYOED “s AMERICAN SLANG 


(clxxiv. 459; clxxv. 68, 82).—Mr, ALBERT 
MaTrHEws is wrong when he says that the 
‘N.E.D.’ Supplement has no example of 
K.0.=knock-out, There are, in fact, four 
quotations for it, of the dates 1922, 1923, 
1927, 1928, the last two illustrating its use as 
a verb = knocked out. They are under the 
letter K, where according to the practice of 
the Dictionary abbreviations having k as 
their first letter are entered. 

C. T, Onions. 


MACPIKE : MCPIKE SURNAME (celxxv. 

60).—The rare surname McPeak, Mc- 
Pake, appears in Lower’s long list of Mac 
names (‘ Patronymica Britannica’). Nearly 
all of these are Scottish, and the majority be- 
long more or less to Galloway, though some 
can be found in the North of Ireland also. It 
seems to me probable that MacPike is merely 
another variant of these. A few MacPakes 
and MacPeakes occur in the West of Ulster, 
according to Woulfe (‘Irish Names’). He 
gives the correct Gaelic spelling as ‘‘ Mac- 
Péice,” and says the name is derived from 
the O.E. Pic. Pic, a pre-Domesday cogno- 
men in Devon and doubtless elsewhere, occurs 
among the names of Anglo-Norman invaders 
and settlers in Dublin, and it is equally likely 
to have entered the South of Scotland. Per- 





haps ‘“‘ Pake,’”’ found in the Hundred Rolls, 
and resulting, like Pic, in the modern Peake 
and Peek, might also be considered; but in 
any case MacPike consists of an English name 
prefixed with Mac. Indeed, the initial P 
shows that it could hardly have had a purely 
Gaelic origin. The O.E. Pic had half-a-dozen 
meanings, One was residential: “ hill-top ”’ ; 
whence the Peak in Derbyshire and numerous 
Pikes. in Cumberland and _ Yorkshire. 
‘‘Apeke MacNeyll”’ in a Manx record of 
1429, if correctly written and transcribed, 
may exemplify this meaning, with A for 
‘* At’? in a surname used baptismally. These 
things bring to mind the old American motto, 
‘* Pike’s Peak or bust!’’, a pioneers’ para- 
phrase of ‘‘ Doe or die!’ Also the Pike 
County Ballads.’ Were these Pikes really 
MacPikes who had forgotten their begin- 
nings? Not necessarily, for there is the 
English surname Pike with the same affini- 


ties, W. W. Git. 


(TOLL-GATE KEEPERS AND TURN- 
PIKES (clxxiv. 443; clxxv, 11, 49). — 
Ministers of religion proceeding to or from 
their duties appear to have enjoyed legal 
exemption from the tolls, at least in Stafford- 
shire. The following instances are taken 
from p. 309 of ‘ Old Leeke,’ a collection of re- 
prints from the Leek Times made by M. H. 
Miller in 1891. 

On July 14th, 1835, a curious case was tried 
at Mayfield. Isaac Hesford, collector at the 
Leek Edge toll-gate, was summoned for 
charging the Rev. E. J. Moulton, of Leek, 
father of Dr Moulton, President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, 1890, the sum of threepence, 
as double toll, when he was proceeding to dis- 
charge his ministerial duties of the Sabbath 
day, and had claimed exemption on that 
ground... After hearing both sides, the 
magistrates decided that the claim to exemp- 
tion was fully established, and decided accord- 
ingly, ordering the lessee to pay costs. 

Ten years later, the keeper of the Water- 
houses toll-bar was summoned for refusing to 
allow Mr. John Nadin, a local preacher of 
Hartington, to pass through the gate without 
paying toll, when driving to his Sunday 
ae appointment. The magistrates up- 
neld the preacher’s claim to exemption. 


W. W. GILt. 


“ TAUVEL ” (clxxv. 81).—I think it is pos- 

sible that this is ‘‘ Favell, Cajolery; 
deception by flattery (A.-N.). Hence ‘‘ curry 
favel,’’ g.v. It was also the name of a horse. 
See ‘ A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., 7th Edition, 
1924. 
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1 would be glad to know whose horse was so 
called. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


For Fauvel, see Weekley’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘curry.”’ To ‘‘ curry 
favour’ is folk-etymology for earlier ‘‘ curry 
favel’’ (c. 1400), from favel, old French 
fauvel, the name of a fawn-coloured horse 
used as a type of hypocrisy in a fourteenth- 
century French allegory. The name is ex- 
plained for edification as an acrostic from the 
vices: Flatterie, Avarice, Vilénie, Variété, 
Envie, Lacheté. There is a French word for 
a flatterer: estrille-fauveau, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


NCIENT TENURES (clxxv. 10, 65, 
86).—To this very day the Dukes of Wel- 
lington and Marlborough hold their estates 
on the condition of replacing their bannerets 
in the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor Castle 
annually on June 18 and Aug. 13 respectively, 
being the anniversaries of their ancestors’ 
victories at Waterloo and Blenheim. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A contribution was published in Part xi, 
April, 1888, of Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 
under the title ‘ Blount’s Yorkshire Tenures,’ 
in which the following cases are cited: 

Not far from the church at Brotherton is 
a place of twenty acres surrounded by a 
trench and wall where, as tradition says, 
stood the house in which the Queen of 
Edward | was delivered of a son. The ten- 
ants are still bound to keep it surrounded by 
a wall of stone. 

Margaret, Duchess of Clarence, one of the 
sisters and heirs of Edward, Earl of Kent, 
held the manor of Cottingham from the King 
by grand serjeanty, viz., by the service of 
finding one horseman or esquire, sufficiently 
armed, to carry the coat-of-mail of the King 
for forty days, should there be a war in Wales, 

Adam de Brus, Lord of Skelton, gave in 
marriage with his daughter Isabel to Henry 
de Percy, eldest heir of Joceline de Lovaine, 
the manor of Levington, for which he and his 
heirs were to repair to Skelton Castle every 
Christmas Day and lead the lady of the 
castle from her chamber to the chapel for 
Mass, and thence to her chamber again, and 
after dining with her, to depart. 


H. Askew. 
OHN HOGG (clxxv. 62).—Lives of John 


Hogg (1800-1869) and of his brother, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg (1792-1862), will be 





found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ The former has over 
a column and the latter three and a half 
columns. John Hogg became a member of 
the Royal Society of Literature in 1843, and 
foreign secretary and vice-president in 1866, 
His elder brother, Thomas Jefferson, was well- 
known for his work on Shelley, whose expul- 
sion from Oxford he shared, 


Epwarp Bensty. 


TOMATO EATEN RAW (clxxv. 46), —I 

first found tomatoes eaten raw in the 
Isle of Man in 1891, and bitterly disliked 
their ‘‘ metallic’? taste, as I thought it, 
Moreover, it was popularly said that they 
caused cancer. I avoided them for many 
years and was much surprised at a later date 
to find how much I liked them fried with 
bacon, 

The name “ love-apple’’ is interesting: 
the plant is Solanum Lycopersicum, and 
reached Italy as ‘‘ the apple of the Moors”; 
Pomi dei Mori, which the French corrupted 
to “‘ Pomme d’ Amour.” 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BYNG: BINNING (clxxv. 42; s.v. ‘ Family 

Names from Old Documents ’).—It would 
be interesting to know whether there is any 
relationship between these two families. 
Burke says the family of Byng is of great 
antiquity in the county of Kent, but does not 
give the origin of the name. Binning appears 
to have been originally French, Bénigne 
being the name of several persons of learning 
and distinction both in France and Italy. 
The first Archbishop of Dijon was named St. 
Bénigne. In 1307, during the wars of inde- 
pendence under Robert the Bruce, a peasant 
named Binny—styled the William Tell of 
Scotland—by a successful stratagem obtained 
possession of the castle of Linlithgow, which 
was held by an English garrison. Bruce re- 
warded the brave peasant with a grant of 
the lands of Easter Binning, and his descend- 
ants long survived. From the Binnings of 
Easter Binning were descended numerous 
families bearing the name, 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


REAT MEN: CYNICAL SAYING 
(clxxv. 10, 67).—Horace Walpole wrote, 

‘‘ No great country was ever saved by good 
men, because good men will not go to the 
lengths that may be necessary.’’ Seneca, pro- 
testing against Livy’s ‘‘ vir ingenii magni 
magis quam boni,’’ roundly asserts ‘“ non 
potest istud separari.’’ But we all make the 
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distinction without scruple. Mark Pattison 
approved the saying of a famous writer: 
‘“Chaque ordre de grandeur a sa maitrise a 
part et ne doit point ¢étre comparé a 


d’autres.”’ JANE GREEN. 


LIJAH’S PROPHECY (clxxiv. 387, 446, 
462; clxxv. 16, 67).—Browne’s phrase, 
“the rabbin’s Prophecie ’’ for what he also 
calls ‘‘ the prophecy of Elias,’’ surely sug- 
gests that Elias was one of the vast number 
of rabbis whose opinions are quoted in the 
Talmud. Is any reader of ‘N, and Q.’ 

learned in that work ? 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


AIR: CURIOSITIES (clxxiv. 450).—As 
these seem to be asked for by the writer 
of the pamphlet noticed, I give two from the 
ts. Moore ends his piece entitled 
‘Extracts from the Diary of a Politician’ 
with the lines: 
Mem.—To buy for son Dicky some unguent 
or lotion 
To nourish his 
promotion ! 


A footnote adds: 


England is not the only country where merit 
of this kind is noticed and rewarded. “I 
remember,” says Ta. Vernier, “‘ to have seen 
one of the King of Persia’s porters, whose 
mustaches were so long that he could tie them 
behind his neck, for which reason he had a 
double pension.” 

‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ is more roman- 
tic than accurate in its detail. But Byron 
supports the opening words; 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white, 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears, 
with a footnote : 

Ludovico Sforza and others.—The same is 
asserted of Marie Antoinette’s, the wife of Louis 
the Sixteenth, though not in quite so short a 
period. Grief is said to have the same effect; 
to such, and not to fear, this change in hers 
was to be attributed. 


whiskers—sure road_ to 


SENEx. 


ENGLISH ARTICULATION (clxxiv. 348, 

_ 391).—I see in one of the latest novels of 
crime this assertion, which I have encoun- 
tered in print before : 

It is a remarkable fact that the clearest, 
most pure diction of the English speaking world 
is that of the well-bred people of Dublin, Ire- 
land. _The Dublin accents [accent?] lacks the 
excessive inflection of the English and the flat 
monotony of the American. 


The book quoted is American and so, I pre- 





sume, from his command of that language, 
is the author. He is probably familiar with 
the Irish section of New York. Is the view 
he expresses held by linguistic authorities? 
I should have thought that clear speaking was 
a matter of individual conscientiousness 
found equally in people of the most various 
origin and not to be affirmed as belonging to 
any nation in any particular town. Local 
pride may raise a claim not generally recog- 
nised. Boswell, in his great biography, year 
1776, notes a visit to Lichfield with Johnson. 
On that occasion Johnson 

expatiated in praise of Lichfield and its inhabi- 
tants, who, he said, were ‘“‘the most sober, 
decent people in England, the genteelest in pro- 
vortion to their wealth, and spoke the purest 
inglish.” I doubted as to the last article of 
this eulogy, for they had several provincial 
sounds; as there, pronounced like fear, instead 
of like fair; once pronounced woonse, instead of 
wunse, or wonse. Johnson himself never got 
entirely free of these provincial accents. 

His praise in general may be suspected, as 
elsewhere, in his Hebrides tour, August 19, 
when the talk turned on change of manners, 
he observed : 

I remember, when all the decent people in 
Lichfield got drunk every night, and were not 
the worse thought of. 

Education and environment, of course, are 
potent incitements to clarity of speech, as 
well as any birthright to it. By far the 
clearest speaker I (and a deaf uncle) ever 
heard was Liddon in the pulpit, who could 
speak for an hour without any loss of voice 
and be heard in the furthest corner of a 
church. He was born in Hampshire, the son 
of a naval captain, and got his education at 
King’s College School, London, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, 

IGNoTO. 


ESCENDANTS OF NAPOLEON I (elxxv. 
9, 52).—According to some notes taken 
by me from a source which I cannot re- 
member, the son of Napoleon was Alexander 
Florian Joseph Colonna, Duke of Walewski, 
born at Walewic (?) on May 5, 1810; died 
at Strasbourg on Sept. 27, 1868. He was a 
lover of Rachel, the famous actress, from 
whom he had a son, Alexander, born Nov. 3, 
1844, died Aug. 20, 1898. This son was 
French Consul-General at Torino (Italy) and 
had two children, a son André, an officer, 
and a daughter married since 1898. 
Napoleon I had other natural children: 
from BPmilie Leroy, of Lyons, a daughter 
Emilie, born Nov. 11, 1809, married 1. to the 
Count de Brigode, 2, Prince Joseph de 
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Chimay (who died 1886); and from Eléonore 
Dennelle Delaplargue, wife of Jean Revel, 
Count Léon (Dec. 13, 1806-Apr. 14, 1881) 
married 1865 with Francoise Jouet, a work- 
ing girl of Brussels (born 1831). He had two 
sons, Charles (b. 25 Dec., 1855; died 1914 in 
Venezuela) and Gaston (b. June, 1857; 
died 1937 in Paris). 
Joun Lists. 
Brussels, 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD (clxxv. 29, 

70).—Ruth Elvish Mantz’s ‘ Critical Bibli- 
ography of Katherine Mansfield ’ (Constable, 
Limited, ed. 1931), contains two uncollected 
articles by Katherine Mansfield, and full de- 
scriptions of first editions, with original peri- 
odical publication. Uncollected contribu- 


tions to periodicals are classified and listed,* 


together with periodical criticism of 
Katherine Mansfield’s works, in chronologi- 


cal order. 
W. J. Bens. 


ELPHOS ” FOR “ DELPHI” (clxxi. 

223, 265).—I find that Akenside pre- 
ceded Gray in giving the correct form. It 
occurs in a note to the ‘ Hymn of the Naiads,’ 
which has been described as ‘‘ perhaps the 
most highly esteemed short poem of its age.’’ 
This poem has two other anticipations of 
‘The Progress of Poesy ’—the adaptation of 
Pindar’s first Pythian on the power of music 
over Mars and Jove’s eagle, and the phrase 
‘* Aeolian lyre,’’? mistaken by an early re- 
viewer of Gray as referring to the Aeolian 
harp. I would not suggest that Gray was 
influenced by a poet whom he little esteemed ; 
he certainly helps the usual English accentu- 
ation of ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ as against Akenside. 


HIBERNICUS. 


HE MEDIAEVAL GAME OF MERELS 
(clxxv. 58).—May I draw attention to a 
description of this game given by Thomas 
Thompson in his ‘ Researches into the History 
of Welton ” printed for private circulation in 
1869. He says that on the Wolds of the East 
Riding the boys employed to tend cattle, etc., 
amused themselves by playing a game called 
‘* Morels,”? for which purpose they cut out a 
figure in the grass, much in the form of the 
middle part of a Fox and Goose board—the 
game was played by each party alternately 
moving small pebbles in the endeavour to get 
three in a row. This the adversary tried to 
prevent. Mr, Thompson says that the game 
is still very common amongst the Norwegian 
rustics, who call it ‘‘ Morels’’; in Norway 








instead of pebbles they use cherry-stones to 
play with, and ‘‘ Morel’ is the Norse word 
for a cherry. According to Mr. Thom 
this is clear evidence that we have derived the 
Yorkshire game from our Scandinavian an- 
cestors. 
H. Askew, 
Spennymoor. 


RESENT DAY SUPERSTITIONS 
(clxxiv. 369, 410, 465).—The persistence 
of old superstitions was noticed at a recent 
wedding in Holy Island, Northumberland, 
when a plate was broken over the head of 
the bride. This old custom is mentioned in 
‘The History of Kirby Underdale,’ by the 
Rev, W. R, Shepherd, who devotes a section 
to marriage customs in which he states that 
if the plate is not broken by the fall, a friend 
stamps upon it to break it into small pieces, 
as it is unlucky for it not to be broken. A 
cracked plate is usually chosen, to make sure 
of its breaking, 
H. Askew, 


AMES’ MISTRESS (clxxv. 45).—Between 
1895 and 1905 I attended one of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company’s schools, A 
visiting ‘‘ gym ”’ mistress came twice a week 
to teach drill and gymnastics, and one of the 
staff always took games as one of her sub- 
jects, that is she taught the girls to play, 
coached them, arranged teams and matches 
and so on. I went to rather a small school. 
I think that at large schools and boarding- 
schools there was usually one teacher who took 
the whole of physical training as her subject, 
gymnastics, é ill and games, See the early 
works of Angela Brazil and Evelyn Sharpe. 


M. H. Dopps. 


A ood 5 i ae (elxxv. 81).—The lines 
quoted by A. J. are from Longfellow: 
‘ Morituri aoiutemus. 

E. C. Morey. 


UTHOR OF SAYING WANTED (clxxv. 81). 
—The idea Raggi hon that quotation has 
been expressed by several writers, in other 
words. Fo or example Davidson (John) 1857-1909 
(in ‘ Queen Elizabeth’s day ’) 
“More by-blows are the world and we, 
And time, within eternity, 
A sheer anachronism . rig 
Or again :—More anne) 
‘ Address to .. . Spa Field ’) 
“ A drop dissevered from the boundless sea 
A moment parted from eternity.” 
See also Psalm Ixxix, 5:—“ Behold, thou hast 
made my days as a hand- breadth and my age 
is as nothing before thee . 


1745-1833 (in 


Wm. Jacaarp. 
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The Library. 


The Polite Marriage. By J. M. S. Tompkins. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d, net.) 


hie two best essays in this book are ‘ The 
Polite Marriage’ and ‘ The Bristol Milk- 
woman.’ ‘The former may be said, so far as 
modern study goes, to break new ground, for 
Henry and Frances, whose ‘ Genuine Letters ’ 
were quite among the eighteenth-century 
books which counted, have been suffered to be- 
come very indistinct figures to twentieth- 
century eyes. Yet they were worth re-furbish- 
ing and moving forward. If, in one sense, 
love is the same all the world over and in 
every age, in another sense it is subject to 
infinite variation under influences from 
manners, fortune, culture and the predomina- 
ting spirit of the times. This is best exem- 
plified in mediocre people who have talent ; 
but their mediocrity needs in their interpreter 
fine intuition, humour, fairness and sym- 
pathy. With these our author is well 
equipped, as she is also with knowledge of 
the period. Henry and Frances, then (in real 
life Richard and Elizabeth Griffith, who 
moved between Ireland and the London of 
Johnson, full of thoughts, delicacy of senti- 
ment, practical philosophy, and literary in- 
terests, not blessed with unchanging pros- 
perity) are so analysed and described that 
they both take on animation of their own and 
stand as representatives of the eighteenth- 
century type of romance worked out in real 
life. This is good, but in the study of Ann 
Yearsley we have something still better. The 
Bristol milkwoman illustrates the eighteenth- 
century attitude towards what pot hailed 
as genius; the details of her life open up 
many aspects of the general life of the poor 
and the methods of benevolence at the period. 
She was brought into contact with some not- 
able literary characters, with several persons 
of social eminence, and her career is yet 
another example of the precariousness of an 
existence which extends itself only on one side 
beyond its native social level, But the true in- 
terest of Ann Yearsley—and Miss Tompkins, 
with all her gentle humorousness over her 
faults of temper and her failure on the whole 
as poet, makes us see this—lies in the tragic 
agony between her nature, her genuine 
gifts and her destiny. She was the wife of a 
_ man, the mother of many children, with 
ull share of a poor mother’s sorrows and 
worries; she had no real training in letters, 
and she was of a proud almost fierce temper. 








Yet she had true force of mind; originality 
and even considerable range of inward experi- 
ence; and that command of language which is 
often a danger to the inadequately educated 
in that, to them, diction, which to their more 
fortunate contemporaries is well-worn and 
becoming neutral, has the exciting quality of 
what is fresh and new. No doubt to a writer 
of Miss Tompkins’s competence Ann Yearsley 
presented no difficulties as a study; yet some- 
thing more than mere literary competence 
appears in this humane and penetrative 
essay. 

In ‘ Mary Hays, philosophess’ the essay- 
ist’s quality is shown — more subtly 
while her knowledge of the period is yet more 
fully illustrated. Here the lover of Lamb 
will find a little fresh light cast upon Lamb’s 
friend Charles Lloyd. The other essays are 
‘The Didactic Lyre’ which treats of Dr. 
Hugh Downman of Exeter, and his poems, 
which have hardly been looked at again since 
they were published; ‘ The Scotch Parents ’ 
—an account of an obscure book by an obscure 
author reasonably full of both human and 
eighteenth-century interest, and ‘Clio in 
Motley,’ which deals with the burlesque 
romances of one James White—who is not, be 
it said, the same person as Charles Lamb’s 
Jem White. 

A word must be said of the unusual grace- 
fulness and pointedness of Miss Tompkins’s 
style. Readers who have no curiosity con- 
cerning old burlesque romances or the 
vagaries of John Ramble will read these pages 
with pleasure and without skipping for their 
intrinsic charm; and will turn to them 
again. Their finish and leisureliness are the 
more delightful by contrast with the modern 
frequency of hasty, slightly considered 
writing, 


A Guide to the Origin of British Surnames. 
By C. L’Estrange Ewen (London: John 
Gifford Ltd. 5s. net.) 


N 1931 Mr. L’Estrange Ewen brought out 
‘A History of Surnames of the British 
Isles.’ The present work is an ‘‘ epitome rest- 
ing on the system and doctrine” of that 
book. Surnames are of interest to more or 
less everybody. Strict and systematic study 
of them does not date back very far, but there 
are plenty of old legendary accounts of origins, 
mistaken etymologies and other modes of 
faulty interpretation. To get all this corrected, 
or in the way to be corrected, a first requisite 
is the collection of material in the way of 
early occurrences of names with their variants, 
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whether these consist of variant spellings, or 
re-combinations of words, or different render- 
ing from one of the languages current in the 
British Isles to another. It is particularly 
for the abundance of such material that 
this book is to be commended. Mr. Ewen 
gives chapter and verse for illustrations of 
his statements and so opens up to the beginner 
a view of the wide range of original sources. 

The discussion is divided under thirteen 
headings. The first three are concerned with 
the races and languages of Britain and Ire- 
land ; the introduction of surnames and their 
development; and the polyglot nature of 
British surnames—this last being a chapter 
of great interest. The evolution, variation 
and corruption of surnames next occupy us, 
and we pass then to a chapter on ‘ The Doc- 
trine of Synonymous Change’ which contains 
a carefully worked out section on the origin 
of the name Shakespeare. Surnames from 
personal descriptions or characteristics ; from 
place-names ; patronymic and other genealogi- 
cal surnames; and occupational surnames are 
severally the subjects of the next four chapters 
—which are followed by notes on acquired 
surnames, and on names either curious or 
misunderstood. Finally, sources and literature 
are dealt with, and to conclude, a short list 
of well-known useful books—foreign as well 
as English—is offered to the student who 
desires to pursue the subject. The book should 
make a good beginning to work on surnames, 
especially as showing the connection of the 
subject with social history. There are tweénty- 
two pages occupied by a closely printed two- 
column index of names and elements. 


BooxkseELuEer’s CATALOGUE. 


Messrs, Myers’ Catalogue No. 323 des- 
cribes some 530 items. One of the last of 
them, offered for £1 15s., is a first edition of 
Wordsworth’s ‘River Duddon’ volume, 
which is said to have been once in the posses- 
sion of the Quillinans and to contain annota- 
tions in a hand resembling Southey’s. A 
grangerised copy of White’s ‘Selborne ’—of 
the 1822 edition—bound by Riviere is tempt- 
ing at £5 10s, Maty’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works ’ 
of Chesterfield in the first edition (1777: 
£2 2s.); a first edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
‘ British Synonymy’ (1794: £3 3s.) with 
Hawkesworth’s ‘Works of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift’ (1765: £4 10s.) and Orrery’s ‘ Re- 
marks on the Life and Writings of Dr. 





Jonathan Swift’ (1752: £3 3s.) may illup 
trate the well-known eighteenth 
books. There are some interesting 
items, e.g., ‘ Recueil des Oeuvres Burlesque 
de Mr. Scarron ’—the first collected edi 
published in 1648 (£4 4s.), and various works 
of Fénelon—these latter from the library of 
Mortimer L. Schiff, whence come a goodly 
number of the most choice books in this cata. 
logue; we may mention from among them 
Giustiniani’s ‘ Histoire des Ordres 
taires’ (1721: £6 6s.) ; Gregorio Leti’s ‘ 

di Sisto V. Pontefice Romano ’ (1686: £29 
and a copy of the French translation gf 
Lucian with critical and historical notes py 
lished at Paris in 1721 and bound by M 

(£7 10s.). Gosse’s ‘ Life of Congreve ’ ig her 
with 128 illustrations inserted (portrait 
mostly) and bound by Riviere (1888: £5 
and another extra-illustrated item is Re 
Sayer’s ‘ Dramatic Characters, or Di 
Portraits of the English Stage in the 

of Garrick’ which contains, among 
things, three contemporary character st 

in water-colour of famous actors (£8 & 
A duodecimo of 1773, Robert Sayers 
‘ Dramatic Characters,’ extra-illustrated 
three contemporary water-colour drawit 
nine engraved portraits and bound 
Zaehnsdorf should please some 

(£8 8s.), and we must find room to mentio 
also a first collected edition of Killigrews 
‘Comedies and Tragedies’ (1664: £12 12%). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. — 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for aay 
reason, we do not print. % 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested al to 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring toa 
article which has already appeared, cor 
pondents are requested to giv» within par 
theses—immediately after the exact hea 
the numbers of the series volume and 
¥ — the contribution in question is 
oun 


Te Manacer will be pleased 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & 


to forwan 
Q.’ ta 
addresses of friends which readers may 


to send to him. 


Mr. W. W. Guu. Many thanks. 
forwarded to Curious. 
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